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The Plan of the Columbian Fair Grounds. 


ORE than twenty years ago a design was prepared 
by Messrs. Olmsted, Vaux & Co. for laying out three 
tracts of land which were known together as South Park, 
Chicago. One of these tracts is now Jackson Park, the site 
of the Columbian Exposition. Among the striking features 
of this plot of land, as pointed out in the report accompa- 
nying the plan alluded to, was its long frontage on'the lake, 
which, in the opinion of the designers, added an element 
of such grandeur and sublimity that it compensated for the 
absence of picturesque elevations of surface, while at the 
same time it provided means of transportation by water 
from the city, whose business centre was some seven miles 
away. It was stated further that one-third of the surface 
of this land lay below the high-water level of the lake, and 
that a great part of the remainder was too low, too wet and 
too cold to maintain upland trees, while adequate drainage 
was nearly impracticable. It was suggested, therefore, 
that excavations should be made in the more depressed 
portions of this area and that the material taken out should 
be used to raise the adjacent ground above the lake-level, 
and that a free outlet should then be made through the 
beach to admit the water of the lake into a central lagoon, 
with various branches and ramifications, so that the ele- 
ment of water would be the most prominent one in the 
park. The commanding exterior feature would then be 
the lake, with its storm-beaten shore, and within would be 
the intricate and sequestered scenery of the lagoon, all its 
parts connected together and with the lake by a continuous 
stretch of water. 

When it was finally decided that the Columbian Fair 
should be held in Jackson Park this scheme of inland water- 
ways was taken as the fundamental idea of the general de- 
sign. The ground was still unimproved, and it lay, as it 
had lain for centuries, in a series of ridges and hollows as 
the sand had drifted up in successive waves. The hollows 
were spongy swale lands, and it was determined to dredge 
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out enough of the light soil from them to make waterways 
of sufficient breadth and depth for convenient transporta- 
tion and wide enough to form a feature in the scenery, 
while the earth which was removed would suffice to make 
a foundation for the stately buildings to be reared on their 
banks and lift them some ten or twelve feet above the high- 
water mark of the lake. In working out this plan more 
than a million cubic yards of earth have already been re- 
moved. The interior waters have an area of.more than 
fifty acres, and provide a circuit of three miles for electric 
omnibus-boats. 

The direction of the lake shore dictated the line of the 
buildings, and, of course, controlled the direction of the 
canals, and, in a measure, the shape of the lagoon. The 
largest building, that of Manufactures and Liberal Arts, an 
immense structure, which is fully a mile in circuit, is placed 
(see map on page 291) nearly on the centre, of the lake- 
front and directly facing it. Since the southern face of 
this building forms a part of a great quadrangle, the other 
buildings, whose facades form the remaining part of the 
enclosure, are built on the same parallel lines. Extending 
from the lagoon and following the line of these buildings 
is-a walled-in canal, which opens into a larger basin of 
the same formal character set at right angles with it. 
This basin also connects with the harbor and occupies the 
central and most important part of the quadrangle. The 
quadrangle itself, which is 2,000 feet long and about one- 
third as wide, is intended to serve as the grand hall or 
court of entrance to the Exposition both for those who 
come by rail and by water, and it is a magnificent archi- 
tectural conception, and even now presents an imposing 
spectacle. The cornices on the great buildings which 
form its northern and southern boundaries are uniformly 
sixty feet high, while toward the lake a double colon- 
nade, or peristyle, of the same height as the buildings, will 


carry on the cornice line, and give the whole an impres- © 


sive unity. Toward the landward end of the Plaza the 
Administration Building, which is the loftiest and most 
strictly monumental building upon the grounds, rises from 
a base 260 feet square, and is crowned by a dome which 
reaches a height of 270 feet above the pavement. The 
four-story pavilions at the corners of this majestic struc- 
ture are carried to the same height as the faces of the other 
buildings, making the cornice line sixty feet high continu- 
ous about the Plaza. Visitors who come by rail would pass 
through the arches of this stately structure into the quad- 
rangle, where their first impressions of the Exhibition 
will be received. A glance at the map will explain to 
some extent this arrangement, and the magnitude of the 
scale upon which the whole idea is worked out will be 
understood when it is remembered that the basin contains 
nearly nine acres of water. 

This plan of ushering visitors into the grounds through 
a porch of such dignity and into a court surrounded by 
architectural splendors, instead of letting them in through 
some side-entrance, so to speak, seems to us one of the 
finest inspirations of the design. No group of buildings 
approaching these in magnitude or of equal ambition in 
design, and related to each other so intimately, has ever 
been constructed in the entire history of architecture, and 
while the designers of the separate buildings have been 
allowed certain liberties as to details of expression they 
have worked together in perfect sympathy to secure a 
single consistent and harmonious effect. f course there 
is little opportunity for anything like gardening in this 
Plaza. The ground on either side of the basin rises in 
successive walled terraces to the steps which descend from 
the colonnaded fronts of the building. The promenades 
are of sufficent width to accommodate the throngs of 
visitors who are expected, but there are some stretches of 
greensward in which are four sunken panels to be decorated 
by large specimen plants or statuary, and there will be space 
for shrubbery and flowers upon the lower terraces and 
against the walls. There are ample ways for communi- 
cation between this Plaza and the buildings on either side 
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of it, and means of transportation to distant parts of the 
ground. To those who choose to go by water, a view 
from the boats in the basin of the buildings above, crowned 
with spirited groups of statuary and countless flags and 
banners bearing appropriate devices and in harmonious 
colors, will be particularly striking. Atnight the Plaza will be 
illuminated by search-lights from the square campanile on 
the lake-side, and all the walls will be treated with rows of 
incandescent lights along the cornices as well as the 
upright lines of the building and the ribs of the aspiring 
dome of the Administration Building. Lines of the same 
lights will also be arranged along the edges of the terraces 
and under the coping of. the basin-walls, so that the entire 
plan will be outlined and present a scene of unexampled 


‘brilliancy, showing to advantage not only the general 


architectural features which we have mentioned but illumi- 
nating also the great statue of the Republic and the colos- 
sal works of allegorical sculpture which, with fountains and 
rostral columns in harmony with the classic character of 
the architecture, are massed here in lavish abundance. 

In contrast with the elaborate and ceremonial treatment 
of this Plaza, the grounds to the north of the Buildings of 
Electricity and Mines open out to embrace the lagoon, 
which is an irregular waterway flowing about a large 
island, or rather a cluster of islands. The primary 
purpose of this island is to add a touch of breadth and 
natural openness to the scene and give a sense of some 
informality and repose in the midst of the prevailing ac- 
tivity and bustle. The larger island was originally high 
enough above the water to support some moderate-sized 
trees, and others have been planted to make a mass of 
foliage, over and through which the buildings surrounding 
the lagoon appear to great advantage. To secure the high- 
est effect it was absolutely necessary that this island should 
be green to the water’s edge, and as the time for prepara- 
tion is so brief it was necessary that the planting should be 
made on an absolutely different method from that which 
would be employed in a permanent work — that is, plants 
were used primarily for their quickness of growth, and 
they were set as thickly as they could stand. Im- 
mense numbers of Willow-cuttings and shrubs of rapid de- 
velopment have been planted on the banks; and on the 
immediate edge of the island, where the natural rise and 
fall of the lake would leave a raw line under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, plants like Rushes and Sedges and Flags and 
others which grow even when their roots are under water, 
have been selected. Great quantities of herbaceous ma- 
terial have been cut in sods from the edges of natural lakes 
near the city, and brought by the car-load to serve this pur- 
pose, and already they are beginning to produce their 
effect, while in the little coves and bays the Water-lilies are 
now spreading their foliage and opening their flowers, so 
that there is little doubt that the ideal of the designers will 
be realized next year. 

That part of the grounds north of the lagoon will be oc- 
cupied by the reservations for buildings of the various 
states and of foreign nations, and for our present purpose 
will need no explanation beyond what the map affords. 
Indeed, we have only attempted an outline sketch of 
the general features and leading motive of the design. 
Very little, indeed, can be said of the horticultural work 
now while the grounds are being graded and excavations 
made in ‘preparation for the elaborate system of sewers, 
water-supply, electric wires and compressed air, not to 
speak of the necessary foundation for roads and walks. 
These constructions are of the first importance, and the 
surface is covered not only with material, but with engines 
and temporary constructions for the contractors. As the 
work progresses it is our purpose to give attention to its 
special features and illustrate from time to time the 
progress and completion of any of the work as it may 
prove interesting or instructive to our readers. Some 
of the more striking incidents of the design will 
not escape the attention of those who give any 
study to the plan, and without such a study the im- 
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portance of this artificial water-system will hardly be ap- 
preciated. It will be seen that every one of the prominent 
buildings is provided with a water-front, so that visitors 
can be carried in omnibus-boats propelled by electricity 
from any one to all the other -great buildings in the 
grounds. Some views of conspicuous interest can also be 
readily imagined from a glance at the map. For example, 
from the southern end of the canal between the buildings 
devoted to machinery and agriculture, where there is a 
colonnade and obelisk, there is a direct line of water for 
a mile northward to the Art Gallery, and from the bridge 
near the Illinois State Building the view southward over 
the waterway and between shores clothed with verdure 
will be singularly attractive. A similar view can be had 
either to the north or to the south over the western branch 
of the lagoon. From the same bridge just referred to the 
view across the water to the Art Gallery, which, of all the 
buildings, is perhaps the one nearest perfection in its 
classic proportions, will be a favorite one. Looking 
from the island southward between the Buildings of Mines 
and Electricity the lofty Administration Building will 
appear to singular advantage ; and the presence of the lake, 
even where it cannot be seen, is always felt as an element 
of unfailing interest. The crowds who pass through the 
Administration Building when they enter the grand 
court will catch a glimpse of the lake between the 
columns of the peristyle and through the triumphal arch 
in the centre of this great colonnade. But the view of the 
lake will perhaps be enjoyed most generally from the 
eastern front of the main building, especially in the after- 
noon, when this will be in shadow. Ample space for 
promenade and seats for those who wish to rest, with 
covered booths and refreshment-tables, will be provided 
here and thousands can enjoy the coolness and beauty of 
the outlook. 


A Rural Cemetery. 


1N contrast to the formal grounds and showy gardening with 

stiff beds of foliage-plants and gaudy blossoms, which dis- 
figure many well-known cemeteries, the restful spirit that 
characterizes Walnut Hills Cemetery, in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, is most grateful. Under the management of careful 
trustees, the arrangement of trees and shrubbery has been 
made to assume as natural an appearance as is possible in 
such a spot. The drives wind under the Oaks and Walnuts 
and Maples in soft and pleasing curves, while the shrubbery 
and undergrowth simulate the natural product of such seques- 
tered woody places. 

Nothing glaring or incongruous distresses the eye. The 
tomb-stones are modest and unpretending, many of them of 
slate or sandstone or granite, which harmonize agreeably with 
the natural features of the scene, and sometimes a name en- 

raved upon a boulder is the only monument of the sleeper 
in the smooth grassy space below. There are no divisions be- 
tween the different lots, no raised mounds to indicate the grave. 
The turf is closely clipped and green, the wild shrubbery 
clusters round it, the birds sing overhead, and the effect is 
sweet and solemnizing, as it should be in man’s last resting- 

lace. 

. The trustees control all the planting; this influence, 
though it may appear arbitrary to some, and I have been told 
is often unpopular among those who do not fully grasp the 
underlying idea, produces a result which could never be at- 
tained but by some Soom a governing taste, which subor- 
dinates detail properly to the general effect and prevents that 
shock to the eye which is so frequently felt when a mistaken 
zeal introduces some feature, good in itself, which conflicts 
with the main scheme. No planting is permitted here with- 
out the previous approval of the trustees, and the design of 
the tomb-stones must also be submitted to their wise and 
severe taste before being placed in the grounds. To those 
who have no especial design to offer, carefully prepared draw- 
ings are submitted of various unpretentious stones from which 
they may make a selection., Some of these designs have been 
illustrated already in these pages (vol. iii., p. 193), and are of 
quaint and pleasing pattern, after old Celtic or Norman ideas. 

The effect of a simple slab, or of a Norman or Gothic cross, 
is very grateful to the eye, while a stiff obelisk violates one’s 
sense of the beautiful and destroys the effect of repose, which - 
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is, after all, the impression one would most naturally wish a 
burial ground to produce. This effect is left on the mind by 
this beautiful condition, though some of the canons of art 
have been violated, even here, by a lack of strictness in the 
rules in the beginning. An air of serenity and rest for the 
sleepers pervades the quiet spot. Here the mind naturally 
turns to reflection, and nothing distracts it from those sweet 
and serious thoughts which best befit the last home of those 
we love. There is no consciousness of display, no showy 
cenotaph to inspire curiosity ; all is dignified, unpretending 
and appropriate. In this, as in the Quaker grave-yards, one 
feels satisfied that nothing is done for show, but reverently, 
and with a desire that, in this last home, no man shall overtop 
his fellow with show of monument or brilliant floral adorn- 
ment of his grave, but that here all shall be equal in the sim- 


plicity and dignity of Death. M.C. Robbins. 


Hingham, Mass. 
Weeds in Southern New Jersey. 


Hew quickly and how completely cultivation transforms’ 


the face of acountry and brings on an entirely different class 
of plants or weeds from those which for ages upon ages had 
occupied their places before man came with his implements 
of husbandry to scarify the ground, has been strikingly shown 
in the recent history of this part of the country. It is only 
about thirty years ago since clearings were first made in the 
dense forests here, and for the past twenty-four years I have 
lived here and watched with interest the changes wrought in 
the flora. The native flora of southern New Jersey is most 
beautiful and varied. Some rare and local plants are found 
here, like Helonias bullata and our charming Pyxidanthera, 
and it was thought for a long time that our little Fern, Schizza 
pusilla, was found nowhere else in the world. The Xerophyl- 
lum, too, is partial to the damp sandy barrens, as well as many 
beautiful Orchids, among which are Pogonia divaricata and P. 
verticillata, with Arethusa bulbosa and the yellow-fringed Orchis, 
and the white-fringed and the pale yellow-fringed Habenarias 
andothers. In common with New England and othersections, 
we find the Trailing Arbutus, the Wind Anemone, and the little 
Star-flower, the Partridge-vine and the Pitcher-plant, with 
others, all shy and retiring in their habits, never making 
any effort to hold the ground a single season after the plow 
and harrow have lacerated it. 

But there are other plants which do not yield their places so 
readily, notably members of the Pulse family, like some of the 
Desmodiums and Lespedezas, the Wild Indigo (Baptisia tinc- 
toria), the Lupine (Lupinus perennis), Tephrosia Virginiana, 
Cassia Chamecrista and C. nictitans. Most of these are quite 
tenacious, and disappear only after several years of fighting 
against fate. The Composite family also contains a number of 
handsome plants, which cling to their old haunts persistently. 
Asters and Golden-rods, with Chrysopsis Mariana and Diplo- 
pappus linariifolius, are still found on the road-sides, and often 
in vineyards and orchards. Two Milk-weeds are common, 
Asclepias tuberosa and A. obtusifolia, the roots of which seem 
to be below the reach of an ordinary plow. For this reason 
great clumps of A. tuberosa, with its bright orange flowers, 
are often seen in vineyards and orchards which have been 
tilled for years. 

But these native plants are, after all, only scattering indi- 
viduals compared with the hordes of foreign weeds which fol- 
low man wherever he goes and begins to interfere with the 
native flora. Was ever a garden free from Purslane, even 
though planted in virgin soil? And the Pig-weed (Chenopo- 
dium eibums) soon follows, as well as the hateful Amaranths 
and Shepherd’s-purse and the common prostrate Mallows. 
That most miserable of all pests, Butter and Eggs (Linaria vul- 
garis), came here among the earliest of the weeds. Some of 
the Polygonums, too, quickly gain a foothold, like the spread- 
ing Door-weed or Knot-grass, and the Lady’s-thumb and the 
climbing Bind-weed. Others are later in making their ap- 
pearance in our sandy soil. It was several years after the 

round was cultivated before Dandelions were common. 

e had some difficulty at first in making them grow at all, but 
now they are everywhere on the road-sides, and they star 
every lawn with their bright flowers. For several years past 
I have made greater effort to grow Catnip than almost any 
other plant in my collection. I have several times planted 
seed, and have had song roots sent from the north, but they 
soon disappear in spite of all my pains. The cats of the neigh- 
borhood are the cause of my failure. They are sure to break 
through any protection I can rear and gnaw the plants even 
below the surface of the soil. But the Ground Ivy, a near rela- 
tive of the Catnip, has come to stay, for the cats let this alone. 

For some fifteen or twenty years I never saw a Mullein 
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here, but now they are invading our ground in considerable 
numbers. I have not yet seen the Burdock nor the Canada 
Thistle, nor the Hound’s-tongue, nor the Beggar’s-lice—all 
vile weeds so common in waste-places and pastures of the 
north. Two species of Buttercup are just gaining a foothold, 
Ranunculus acris and R. bulbosus. 

The common Morning-glory (Ipomcea purpurea) is a great 
pest in some vineyards and orchards, but how handsome the 
flowers are in the morning in their varying shades of color, 
from the deepest darkest purple and bright rose, with white 
throats, and beautiful shades of pink up to pure white. But 
the Japan Honeysuckle is worse than the Morning-glory. The 
soil suits it, and it runs rampant mikes seem It has escaped 
from cultivation, and is becoming at home along the countr 
roads and in the edge of woodlands. It is an evergreen wit 
us, and when kept within bounds is very desirable ; but let the 
man who plants it buy a grubbing-hoe at the same time. 
The night-flowering Catchfly (Silene noctiflora) is another 
pretty weed that is ge altogether too common in our 
cultivated grounds. The Ox-eye Daisy and Mayweed and 
Yarrow abound, of course, and were among the earliest of the 
weeds to reach us. 

But one of the most remarkable of these foreign weeds is 
Galium Mollugo. It is only some twenty-five or twenty-six years 
since it was first observed growing spontaneously near New 
York City. It is a graceful, pretty plant, and, alte our na- 
tive Galiums, the stem is perfectly smooth. The small white 
flowers are in long panicles and quite fragrant. The leaves are 
mostly in whorls of eight ; sometimes, when very thrifty, we 
find ten and twelve in awhorl. The sandy soilseems to suitit, 
and it grows most luxuriantly. I think, however, it will not prove 
very troublesome except in meadowsand grass-lands. It flow- 
ers in May, when we sometimes see a meadow perfectly white 
with it, as if it had been planted for a special crop. It is also 
on the road-sides and along the railroad-tracks. Strangely 
enough, I am surrounded with it as I write, for it decorates 
my study-walls. Some designer of wall-paper has seized upon 
its graceful form and traced a pretty running pattern of this 
plant alone over a delicate buff ground. Unlike most de- 
signs of the kind, this one is very true to nature. 

Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Mid-June in West Virginia. 


UNE is as much the Honeysuckle month as the month of 
Roses. The two bloom together in the poet’s heart and 
should not be divided in the garden. If we had no other flow- 
ers in June this month would still be preéminent in delight- 
someness. Throughout the rest of the summer we shall 
have them with us, but not in their present lavish beauty. 
After the reg blooming both Roses and the monthly Honey- 
suckles “‘ bide a wee” to gather strength for a second effort. 

As the Roses fade the “gg engptessatgees Lilies open in the 
garden-borders and through the grass, while the Hollyhocks, 
in sturdy groups, stand ready to keep up the succession of 
showy bloom, This is the day of the late Deutzias. The double 
variety of D. crenata is now in full beauty; a graceful shrub 
six feet in height, blooming well on the upper branches, but 
more ey below. These shrubs are charming for group- 
ing with deep red hybrid Remontant Roses, such as the Giant 
of Battles, General Jacqueminot and the Baron de Bonstetten. 
There is just now little bloom in the shrubberies. The Purple 
Fringe is preparing its rosy mist or ‘‘ smoke,” that will remain 
upon the trees for many weeks and form one of the most 
beautiful ornaments of the midsummer garden. These trees, 
or large shrubs, bloom when three feet in height, but are not 
in full beauty until they are about ten years old. They are apt 
to ow ill-shaped and straggling unless properly pruned when 
small, ' 

Cotoneasters have now small inconspicuous flowers which 
are white and pink, and are eagerly sought by wasps and ants 
for the honey they secrete. e mature blossoms look like 
very small Apple-buds. They never expand fully, but have a 
little opening in the centre of each flower just large enough to 
permit the rifling of the honey within. Itea Virginica is very 
pretty now, with its numerous short racemes of tiny white 
flowers studding the bush and contrasting effectively with 
its light = oblong leaves. This shrub grows rapidly and 
spreads many suckers, and is valuable for planting on the 


margin of large shrubberies. The curious, vase-shaped and 
coral-colored flowers of Clematis coccinea are now ornament- 
ing the vine, which is, with us, of slender growth. It seems 
quite hardy, and is a pretty companion to a white Clematis 
which shares its trellis. Among the tall and showy Pzonies 
there are some striking varieties which rival the Roses in 
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beauty. Marie Stuart is very double, a fine satiny pink with a 
delightful perfume. Louis Van Houtte is purplish crimson, 
double, and effective in a mass of a dozen plants set at a dis- 
tance of eighteen inches apart. 

This is the season of most rapid growth in the vegetable 
world, and it is a keen pleasure to note how the frequent rains 
and warm, but not extremely hot, sunshine are bringing on 
our favorite shrubs and trees. A young tree which has 
been sent to me as Cedrela Sinensis, is making amazing prog- 
ress, having shot up four feet since the expanding of its ter- 
minal bud in May, It looks very much like an Ailanthus to 
my uninstructed eyes, but 1 am told that its large white blos- 
sonis are pleasantly fragrant. 

One of the most interesting of the small trees in our shrub- 
beries is Parrotia Persica. This has fine healthy foliage, 
which resembles that of the Witch Hazel, but is lighter in 
color and smaller in the size of leaves. The young growth is 
a pretty shade of pink. The tree is very ornamental, grows 
quite rapidly, and the foliage turns in the autumn to a fine dark 
crimson, lightened and shaded with orange and green. The 
blossoms come before the leaves, but our specimen has not 
yet flowered. The Witch Hazel itself, which is a near relative 
of Parottia, is a very pretty and interesting tree, and is worthy 
of much more extensive planting than it receives. 

Rose Brake, W. Va. Danske Dandridge. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


HE Royal Horticultural Society’s great annual exhi- 
bition at the Temple has now become an important 
event in London. The progress of the society in popular 
as well as in professional favor is marked by the increased 
success of these exhibitions every year. An enormous 
crowd of people visited the show during the two days; 
even on the first day, when the price for admission was 
five shillings, the four large marquees and lawns were 
thronged with fashionable people, all more or less inter- 
ested in the plants and in the society. If the Temple 
Garden is small, it has the great advantage of being cen- 
tral. The fact that the first day of the exhibition was the 
Queen’s birthday, when all the law courts, etc., are closed, 
no doubt, had something to do with the exceptional num- 
ber of visitors present on that day. As in previous years, 
the principal feature of the exhibition this year was the 
Orchids. Large collections of beautiful, rare, new and 
well-grown plants were contributed by the leading ama- 
teurs and nurserymen who are specially interested in 
Orchids. But while they were the first attraction, the col- 
lections of Ferns, Roses, hardy Azaleas, Begonias, Glox- 
inias, Clematis, herbaceous and alpine plants, stove foliage 
plants, etc., were of first-rate quality, such as would have 
made a grand exhibition had there been no Orchids at all. 
An enthusiastic and energetic executive, popular favor and 
glorious weather could scarcely fail in enabling the society 
to score a big success. 

There is a great change in the character of these large 
plant exhibitions in London from what they used to be. 
Old stagers bewail the absence of this or that family of 
plants which once upon a time were favorites with ex- 
hibitors. But for my own part I like the modern exhibi- 
tion, with its large collections, of good interesting plants, 
represented by specimens such as any one can grow, far 
better than those huge elephant specimens which made 
everybody exclaim how wonderful, but really taught very 
little gardening. Here from Mr. May, of Tottenham, and 
Mr. Birkenhead, of Sale, were large collections of perfect 
little specimens of Ferns, such as one could carry home 
with him and keep in his own garden. Mr. Anthony 
Waterer’s beautiful exhibit of hardy Azaleas was of the 
same character. You can take them and plant them in 
your border, and if your garden is not a brick-field they 
will be better yet next year. The same is true of the 
Orchids and other plants shown, no bedded-out specimens, 
no stiffly trained, wired, wadded, gummed, pampered- 
looking monsters, but good business-like plants, such as 
any gardener, let us hope, could grow. 
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Of course, there were plenty of novelties; far more, 
indeed, than I shall be able to mention. I will begin with 
the Orchids. The most beautiful specimen among these 
was a plant of Coelogyne Dayand, from the gardens of 
Baron Schroeder. It was in a basket a foot in diameter, and 
bore twelve pendulous racemes of flowers each a yard long. 
The Baron’s collection was superb, both in interest and 
good cultivation. Splendidly flowered Cymbidium Lowi- 
anum (fourteen spikes), Masdevallia Houtteana, a large 
tuft of leaves surrounded by a broad ruff of flowers ; 
Odontoglossum Hallii, var. xanthodon, O. excellens with a 
twenty-flowered spike, O. crispum, var. apiatum, a gorgeous 
variety, Dendrobium nobile, var. nobilius,. Vanda teres, 
Lelia purpurata, AZrides Savageanum, a deep crimson- 
flowered variety, and the rare little Dendrobium-like Hex- 
isea bidentata, which has numerous clusters of bright 
scarlet flowers as large as those of D.*Japonicum. Sir 
Trevor Lawrence's collection was composed almost 
entirely of rarities and plants of exceptional interest. 
Among them were the new Sierra Leone Polystachya brac- 
teosa, with broad flattened pseudo-bulbs and drooping 
scapes of brown and yellow hairy fiowers ; Dendrobium 
lamellatum, a remarkable little plant, with ancipitous 
pseudo-bulbs and white and yellow flowers; Megaclini- 
ums; Masdevallia Mundyana and M. hieroglyphica ; 
Sarcochilus Fitzgeraldii ; Bulbophyllum Silemianum, with 
yellow flowers, the lip crimson; Cymbidium tigrinum, 
Cypripedium Philippinense, Dendrobium Brymerianum 
and many more. Noteworthy among the other collections 
from amateurs were the following: Grammatophyllum 
multiflorum, with a scape five feet high and forty-six flow- 
ers, which suggested Vanda Lowii, being green-yellow 
with deep chestnut blotches. Lelia majalis, rarely seen 
in bloom, was here represented by a healthy plant bearing 
two magnificent flowers. Brassias of various kinds ; Odon- 
toglossum Karwinskii. Lelia purpurata variety, with the 
whole lip colored deep maroon ; Phalzenopsis speciosa, and 
many varieties of Dendrobium Phalznopsis. The most re- 
markable specimen. Orchids were three huge plants of D. 
nobile from the gardens of Viscountess Postman. Each plant 
measured five feet in diameter and bore from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty pseudo-bulbs all in flower except the 
immature ones, and each bearing from forty to fifty flow- 
ers. It was generally admitted that no such well-grown 
examples of Dendrobiums had ever been seen before. 

Among the nurserymen, the collection of Messrs, F. 
Sander & Co. comprised a great number of beautiful and 
rare plants. Cypripedium Chamberlainianum was repre- 
sented by eight plants in flower, only two flowers being 
open on each, the scape measuring about ten inches in 
length; the green and yellow sepals and petals and the 
peculiar shade of purple of the large pouch are quite differ- 
ent from any other cultivated Cypripedium known to me. 
A variety called excellens differs from the type in having 
a cream-colored dorsal sepal. C. Vipani,a hybrid between 
C. niveum and C. levigatum, is a pretty plant, with white 
flowers streaked with crimson on the sepals and petals. C. 
Exul was shown under a glass case, a distinction it scarcely 
merited. Oncidium Gravesianum, a new Sanderian spe- 
cies allied to O. pretextum, O. Rolfeanum; Cattleya 
Mossiz, var. Arnoldiana, white with purple shading on the 
front lobe of the lip, and yellow and brown-purple in the 
throat ; C. Schroderz, var. virginalis ; Odontoglossum ex- 
cellens, a beautiful variety ; O. Amesia, a supposed natu- 
ral hybrid between O. crispum and O. Coradinei ; it has 
large well-formed flowers, white, with conspicuous blotches 
of chestnut-brown; O. crispum, var. Wellsianum, with 
large white flowers, the blotches of exceptional size, and 
the segments deeply laciniated ; O. crispum, var. Sanderi- 
anum, with flowers as fine as those of Veitch’s variety, but 
with more reddish brown. This is a wonderful plant, and 
an enormous price had been paid for it—higher than any 
ever yet paid for a single Orchid. O. Lowryanum has 
olive-brown flowers, with a little green, and a blotch of 
white on the labellum. O. Pescatorei, var. Schroederee, 
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has creamy white flowers with a blotch of yellow at the 
base of the lip. Cattleya Mendelli, Cookson’s variety, has 
very large flowers, with an exceptionally long, broad 
labellum and very richly colored. Epidendrum Randii, 
E. Godseftianum and a white-lipped variety of Miltonia 
vexillaria, called Sanderiana, were also noteworthy. Mas- 
devallia Measuresiana, the interesting hybrid, and a still 
more interesting hybrid, namely, Miltonia Bleui, were also 
among Mr. Sander’s many choice things. How comes it 
that a hybrid between two true Miltonias—namely, M. 
Roezlii and M. vexillaria—has been elevated to the rank of 
a new genus, and called Miltoniopsis? Mr. Sander had 
his plant labeled Odontoglossum Bleui, var. splendidissi- 
mum ; it had large flowers, white, the petals rose-tinted, 
with radiating lines of red-brown on the labellum. 

Messrs. Shuttleworth, Charlesworth & Co., of Bradford, 
exhibited many Beautiful Orchids, including a grand lot of 
Oncidium macranthum, Lelia purpurata, L. tenebrosa, 
Odontoglossum Wilkeanum nobilis, a large-flowered va- 
riety with broad pale brown blotches and a tinge of yellow 
on the lip. Cattleya intermedia alba, the flowers abso- 
lutely white throughout, and a grand specimen of Oncidium 
crispum crowded with flowers. Messrs. B. S. Williams & 
Son contributed a large collection of well-grown specimens 
of Vandas, Lelias, Miltonias, Oncidium concolor, ever- 

reen Calanthes and Geodorum citrinum. J. Cypher, of 
Gastienhom, famous for excellent cultivation of Orchids, 
sent a fine lot of Cattleyas, Lelias, Cypripedium caudatum 
and Epidendrum radicans, the last-named bearing eight 
bunches of bright orange-scarlet flowers. Messrs. Hugh 
Low & Co. sent Cattleyas, Phalenopsis, Dendrobium 
superbum, Odontoglossums and Lelia grandis tene- 
brosa. 

The same firm contributed a beautiful group of Ericas, 
small plants well-flowered, their names being Ventricosa 
grandiflora, V. Bothwelliana, V. superba, V. globosa alba, 
V. coccinea minor, Perspicua nana, P. erecta, Sindryana, 
candidissima, hybrida, depressa. Pimelia Hendersoni, a 
dark-colored variety of P. decussata, attracted a good 
deal of attention, as also did a fine group of Cytisus sco- 
parius Andreanus. This beautiful hardy shrub was also 
well shown by Mr. Anthony Waterer, of Knap Hill, who 
also sent a collection of his improved varieties of hardy 
Azaleas, including the double-flowered forms. It is scarcely 
necessary to recommend Mr. Waterer’s Azaleas even to 
American horticulturists, as they are now as famous as 
his Rhododendrons. There was one, however, white- 
flowered, and called Mrs. A. Waterer, which shared with 
Baron Schroeder’s Coelogyne the chief honors of the exhibi- 
tion. Imagine a compact bush with ovate soft green foliage 
of good substance, and clothed with compact clusters of 
pure white flowers, witha pale blotch of yellow, the flowers 
as full as those of a good Indian Azalea. As a hardy plant 
this new seedling has a future of promise, and it looks very 
likely for forcing. Messrs. Laing’s Begonias were mag- 
nificent, but they were not far in front of those sent by Mr. 
Cannell and Messrs. T. Ware & Son. 

Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons had a large group of seedling 
Streptocarpus, another of Gloxinias, and another of the 
beautiful hybrid Disa Veitchii. In the largest tent the 
group of hardy plants from the same establishment was 
worthy of its reputation. It consisted chiefly of hardy 
Azaleas, Hydrangeas, André’s Genista, Spirzea astilboides, 
Azalea amoena splendens, a great improvement upon the 
type; Cytisus scoparius pendula, grafted on stems four 
feet high, and forming pretty little weeping specimens ; 
Ribes pumilum aureum, a dwarf plant scarcely three inches 
high. Mr. William Paul’s Roses were as fine as ever ; so, 
too, were Turner’s specimen Pelargoniums, and R. Smith 
& Sons’ Clematis. A Carnation called Almira, from the gar- 
dens of Leopold de Rothschild, was worth special notice. 
It grows to a yard in height, and has large pale sulphur- 
yellow flowers with streaks of red. 

Messrs. J. Backhouse & Sons, of York, sent a choice col- 
lection of hardy alpines, arranged in flat boxes with sand- 
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stone, so as to represent a miniature rockery. This exhibit 
was greatly admired. 

Messrs. Linden, of L’Horticulture Internationale, Brus- 
sels, sent a collection of new stove foliage-plants, beautiful 
in themselves and beautifully grown. The beautiful yellow- 
flowered Calla Elliottiana was shown by its lucky essor, 
who, we were told, had refused an offer of £500 for it. 
There is no doubt about its great beauty, flowers as large as 
those of the common white Calla, colored a rich citron- 
yellow, the leaves spotted with white. I am told that other 
people have, or soon hope to have, newly imported plants 
of this Calla. It is certain to become a general favorite. 
Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, sent a grand collection of 
fruit-trees in pots, and bearing a good crop of ripe fruits. 

London. W. Watson. 


New or Little-known Plants. 


Cape Ivy (Senecio macroglossus). 


HIS is a pretty yellow-flowered greenhouse-climber 
which deserves to be generally grown. It is rarely 
out of bloom at Kew, where it is trained against a rafter 
in the cool end of a large house devoted exclusively to suc- 
culent plants, a position which probably it has occupied 
for at least twenty years. Its shoots and leaves are very 
similar to common Ivy ; indeed, I have been told that it 
narrowly escaped being destroyed for Ivy when it was 
first introduced. Planted in a well-drained border and not 
overwatered, it grows rapidly, draping in a year or so a 
rafter ten feet long with its elegant shoots. These are 
especially floriferous in winter and spring, the bright 
canary-yellow flowers almost sparkling in the sunshine. 
They are useful for cutting, lasting a week or so in water. 
Each head has usually eight ray-florets, with broad, elliptic 
spreading limbs, toothed at the apex. The disc-florets are 
also yellow. Sir Joseph Hooker says this is the largest-flow- 
ered species of the enormous genus to which it belongs, 
and which contains nearly one thousand species. It is a 
native of south Africa, from Algoa Bay to Natal, whence it 
appears to have been sent to Kew by Mr. Sanderson in 
1868. It ripens seeds under cultivation, and it is easily 
multiplied from cuttings. In some parts of Italy and south- 
ern France S. macroglossus is not uncommon as a climber 
on verandas, and upon trees in the open air. 
The German Ivy (S. mikanioides), which has thinner 
and larger leaves with smaller flowers, is grown as a win- 


dow-plant in some parts of Ger - 
ply rigs: pa pi W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


[_ ABURNUMS have this season produced a fine display of 
blossom in the vicinity of Boston. Like many other plants, 


they appear to have “‘ off” years, when comparatively few blos- 
soms are produced. I once had the impression that Labur- 
nums should not be considered very hardy here, but after 
seeing their size and habit of growth in places near their na- 
tive home, there seems good reason to believe that they ought 
to thrive here almost as well as they do there. In the vicinity 
of Boston and near the sea-coast there are specimens of La- 
burnum vulgare as strong, well-branched and shapely as could 
be desired. Yet the Laburnum is comparatively rare here, and 
this is probably due to several causes. It does not thrive if the 
situation is too wet, and in such places the stems are liable to 
be killed in winter. It will be found to do best in well-drained 
soil or on a comparatively dry bank. Itis not a long-lived tree, 
its branches are easily broken, it seems liable to attack by 
borers, and destructive fungi soon get a foothold if the stem 
sustains any serious mechanical injury which tears the bark 
and ex the wood. The Laburnum will grow and thrive 
fairly well in the partial shade of other larger trees or on the 
borders or edges of woods. In such situations it, of course, 
grows somewhat tall and spindling in habit, but grown as a 
single specimen, with plenty of light and air, it should become 
a compact, rounded little tree. 

It is not commonly known that there are two species of La- 
burnum grown in gardens, and of these there are a numberof 
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named varieties which have been selected and propagated by 
gardeners in the course of many years of cultivation. An ex- 
amination of a large number o — growing in various 
places in this region shows that with very rare exceptions they 
all belong to the so-called common Laburnum (L. vulgare), the 
species known as the Scotch Laburnum (L. alpinum) being 
very uncommon. The latter has smaller flowers of a deeper 
yellow color than those of L. vulgare ; the standard usually has 
very faint marks or lines near the base on the inner side, and 
its lateral edges are often quite strongly reflexed. The flower- 
buds before opening are more flattened laterally. The leaves 
are glabrous on both surfaces, pale green beneath, and usually 





Fig. 53.—Senecio macroglossus.—See page 294. 


wider in proportion to the length, and the branchlets are 
smooth and shining. 

In the common Laburnum the flowers are larger and lighter 
ellow-colored than those of the Scotch, the inner central 
ower portion of the standard is distinctly marked by dark red 
lines, and the lateral edges are not nearly so much reflexed. 
The flower-buds do not appear so much compressed laterally. 
The leaves are glabrous above, but grayish beneath on ac- 
count of being covered by a minute closely appressed pubes- 
cence, and they are usually less than half as broad as long. 
The branchlets and winter-buds are grayish from being cov- 
ered by a minute close pubescence. There is also a very 
poorer Se | difference in the fruit, the pods of the common La- 
burnum being thick-shelled and stout, while those of the 
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Scotch are thin and flat, the upper edge being prolonged, thin 
and knife-like. The seeds of both ne said 4 ee poisonous. 

There are various forms of L. vulgare, of garden origin, 
which are often recommended as ing qualities superior 
to the type. Of these probably the best variations are those 
known as Waterer’s pl Parkes’. There are also forms with 
abnormal foliage, such as yellow-leaved, curled-leaved, and 
with foliage so cut as to suggest diminutive Oak-leaves, but 
none of these are worth growing here except as curiosities or 
monstrosities. 

A Laburnum both curious and interesting is that known as 
Laburnum Adami, famous as having been the result of a graft 
hybrid between the common Laburnum and Cytisus purpu- 
reus, a hardy dwarf, shrubby plant of the same family, bearing 
a profusion of purplish flowers at about the same season as 
Laburnum. This graft hybrid plant assumes the habit and 
stature of Laburnum, but its flowers may be purplish or like 
those of the typical Laburnum or those of Cytisus, and the 
foliage of either parent may appear in distinct branches and 
branchlets of the same tree, thus presenting a curious contrast. 

Cytisus purpureus is well worth growing for its show of 
handsome purple bloom in the latter part of May and early 
June. It is a low, procumbent, _——— slender-twigged 
shrub, scarcely rising over a foot above the ground, and on 
account of its inconspicuous habit European gardeners often 
graft it on tall stems of the Laburnum. But to many minds 
such treatment of it seems too artificial and out of harmony 
with the character of its foliage and blossom, and, besides, 
the plants do not thrive so well here, and are certainly not so 
sure of long life as when on their own roots. 

C. nigricans, a later-flowering dwarf species, with slender 
spikes of bright yellow flowers, and several other kinds are 
often subjected to the same treatment of high grafting, but 
although they are rendered more conspicuous they are no 
more pleasant to look at than when growing in the natural way. 

Arnold Arboretum. ve G. Fack. 








The Wild Garden. 


‘THE sunny side of a large, abrupt mound, beside a pool of 

water, was absolutely covered with the beautiful flowers 
of Phlox subulata, the Moss Pink, during the month of May. 
It was a charming sight, and one that afforded a good illustra- 
tion of the best place for this useful plant. The flowers are 
now almost past, except on the north side of the mound, 
where the plant is still very gay and makes an excellent associ- 
ate tor the fair Lily-of-the-valley. The reddish purple flowers 
of Phlox procumbens are also very showy, but this plant pre- 
fers a cooler situation. 

Antennaria plantaginifolia, the Plaintain-leaved Everlasting, 
covers a neighboring mound with its hoary foliage, and nu- 
merous aquatic plants luxuriate in the water beneath. A little 
tuft of Bluets occupies a quaint position on the root-stump of 
an Azalea by the watery margin, and Marsh Marigolds are stilla 
beautiful spectacle of omg” ante flowers and verdant foliage 
in the rich mud adjoining. The pretty racemes of the Buck- 
bean, Menyanthes trifoliata, peep above the shallow water a 
little further along, and the yellow Pond Lily is showing 
its large, golden balls in the deepest places. On an adja- 
cent, shady bank, Geranium maculatum thrives beautifully, 
and its pale, purple flowers are prettier than those of many a 
more costly plant. 

Ferns and Aquilegia Canadensis make a most effective com- 
bination among the rocks and earth, forming an irregular 
mass, the rich red and yellow flowers of the Columbine having 
an exquisite setting in the varied shades produced by the Fern- 
fronds. The white flowers of Anemone Pennsylvanica have 
unfolded. The plant is a robust grower and blooms-freely. 
It thrives best in a dry, open position. The flowers are two 
inches in diameter, with a pretty cluster of yellow stamens in 
the centre, and they are produced most abundantly where the 
plants receive the greatest amount of sunshine. Clematis 
ochroleuca is interesting on account of its rarity. It is about 
two feet high, and blooms freely in the sun. The urn-shaped 
flowers are purplish. outside, creamy within, and they are 
borne singly at the top of the stems. 

The Wi re ta Camassia (Scilla) Fraseri, is strikingly 
handsome. It has long, linear leaves and scapes more than 
two feet high. The flowers are pale blue, an inch across, on 
pedicels an inch long, and arranged closely on the upper por- 
tion of the scape, covering about a foot of its length. Unlike 
C. esculenta, it is perfectly hardy in this latitude, and it flowers 
freely during May and June. Itneedsadeep rich soil, and plenty 
of light is beneficial, though the flowers fade rapidly if they are 
not sheltered somewhat from the sun. This is undoubtedly 
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one of the best native bulbous plants for garden cultivation, 
and one that should be in every collection, however small. 

The Mossy Stone Crop, Sedum acre, is ablaze with its golden 
flowers, and it is one of the most useful things for those dry or 
rocky situations in which dwarf plants are required. It makes 
a delightful natural edging for a portion of the wild garden, 
and it would be no less effective or désirable for similar pur- 
poses in gardens of greater pretensions. Moneywort, Lysi- 
machia nummularia, and the Field Chickweed, Cerastium 
arvense, are useful in the same way. The former is not yet in 
bloom, but its thick carpet of fresh green leaves is worth a great 
deal, and the little yellow blossoms will appear in due season a 
few weeks hence. Cerastium arvenseis also close and compact 
in growth, and its leaves are small and pointed. It is in full 
bloom now, a mass of snowy whiteness. 

Rich groups of color are supplied by Thaspium aureum, 
Amsonia Taberemontana and Baptisia australis, the Blue 
False Indigo. These plants are from three to four feet high, 
and require good deep soil and full exposure to sunshine. 
They are most effective in large masses, but make beautiful 
and shapely clumps of a sizesuitable for mixed borders. They 
all bloom freely. The flowers are small in the Thaspium, of 
orange-yellow color, and are borne in dense umbels from two 
to three inches across. In Amsonia they are of a light blue 
color, an inch across, and produced in large terminal panicles. 
The Baptisia has large Pea-shaped flowers, of pale blue color, 
in long, erect racemes. 

Erigeron bellidifolius forms a thick, dwarf undergrowth, and 
sends up straight, sparsely leaved stems to a es eighteen 
inches, each bearing from six to eight Daisy-like flowers, an 
inch and a half in diameter, with yellow disk and lilac ray 
florets. It isan admirable plant for a sunny situation. E. flag- 
elare is a pretty dwarf species of creeping habit. The stems 
do not exceed six inches in height, and the whitish flowers are 
somewhat smaller than those of E. bellidifolius. The compact 
clusters of Thermopsis mollis, about two feet high, have a 
pleasing effect. The long terminal racemes of clear yellow 
papilionaceous flowers are very showy and useful at this time. 
Its taller-growing relative, T. Caroliniana, blooms a month 
later. Both plants flower freely, and grow well in ordinary 
garden-soil. 

One of the best wild flowers for shady places is the False 
Spikenard, Smilacina racemosa. It is about four feet high, and 
the simple stems are furnished with large green leaves. The 
flowers are cream-colored, fragrant and small, but they are 
produced in immense terminalracemes. Polygonatum gigan- 
teum, the Great Solomon’s Seal, also grows luxuriantly and 
flowers abundantly under trees, and so does Ariszma tri- 
phyllum. The spathes of the latter plant, however, develop 
their pretty colors much better under the influence of sunlight. 

Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


Flower Notes. 


ie is a good time, as the flowers of certain plants pass away, 
to destroy those which for any reason are not desirable. 
By prompt action of this kind, while the dissatisfaction still 
lingers, one parts with the plants without regret, and the gen- 
eral effect of the garden is improved. We are apt to delay this 
often important weeding-out so that undesirable plants are 
grown year after year. Toa special collector any variety of a 
given family of plants may prove interesting, but to others 
there is no family in which the average grower will not find 
some practically worthless members. The grower who sim- 
ply cares for attractive plants will discard those which have a 
merely botanical interest, which are unsuitable for available 
positions, or whose form or color is displeasing. 

It is interesting to study any family of plants and separate 
them into classes. As a practical example take the Colum- 
bines, which happen to be plants, some of which are still in 
bloom. Looking over a collection of them in flower the most 
striking difference will be found in the varieties considered as 
effective or showy garden-plants. It is no fanciful division to 
separate them into three sections, of which the long-spurred, 
bright-colored ones, like sows chrysantha, A. coerulea and 
A. truncata, may be considered the vivacious members. Varie- 
ties of A. glandulosa, A. grandiflora alba, A. Pyrenaica are 
quiet and reposeful, while many of the short-spurred, dull- 
colored kinds are vapid and spiritless in effect, It is cu- 
rious to note that the vivacity of a flower depends more on the 
combination of form with color than on color alone, This may 
be seen by comparing flowers of the same color, but with dis- 
similar forms. As a bright, effective, vivacious flower A. 
chrysantha is not surpassed by anything in the garden, a 
golden flower, poised delicately in air as if in flight upward. 








The due consideration of the different effect of these plants will 
cause them to be placed by the careful gardener in positions 
where these qualities may be most effective. Most of the Col- 
umbines are plants for the less conspicuous parts of the gar- 
den, but if planted in prominent places such kinds as Munstead 
White, for instance, are more suitable than A. Canadensis, not 
because this is not equally beautiful, but because we naturally 
associate our favorite wild Columbine with woods and rocks 
and informality. 

The various notes on Narcissi also remind me that in this 
family also may be found varieties which are not effective as 
garden-plants, though I know of no variety which may be con- 
sidered altogether vapid. The most surprising thing, con- 
sidering the vast numbers of Narcissi now in cultivation, is 
that the varieties are really distinct, though often slightly so. 
The distinctions are often only clearly seen, however, when 
the plants are grown in masses. There is, no doubt, often 
much disappointment felt on the first view of many Daffodils, 
and especially over the pallid kinds, the pale yellows, the pale 
sulphur and alleged creamy whites. Even in masses these 
cannot be considered effective garden-flowers, but they are 
valuable under artificial light and make excellent flowers for 
the house. Of course, such useful plants can be grown in 
inconspicuous positions. On the whole, yellow flowers are the 
most attractive of any color for the garden, but there is a vast 
variety and choice in yellow. The tones seem infinite, and 
probably indescribable without examples for illustration. The 
largest number of Daffodils are yellow, and the principal deal- 
er’s list uses a score of designations, from pale primrose to 
deep golden, in the endeavor to describe the different tints. 
Considering that the tones vary somewhat with the different 
seasons and the soil of different gardens these fine distinc- 
tions are not very helpful. If the beginner asks for help in all 
this confusion of names and tones, probably the best advice 
would be to commence mostly with the large trumpets, avoid- 
ing the pale primrose and light straw-colored sorts on the one 
hand, and the very deep yellow ones on the other, as de- 


scribed in a reliable list. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Hardy Plant Notes. 


Mae hardy perennial borders are now in their best condi- 

tion, since the season, though late, has been favorable 
for all plants of this description, and none have been injured 
by late frosts, as is often the case. The Oriental Poppies are 
now in their glory, and force all other flowers in the back- 
ground with their strong color. The true Papaver bracteatum, 
though considered a form of P. orientale, is by far the best 
Poppy grown as to color. Carefully selected seeds of P. 
bracteatum will not come true, but will revert to the common 
P. orientale, so that it is necessary to propagate it from root- 
cuttings. Pieces of root an inch long are a suitable size. If 
taken when the plants die down soon after midsummer, these 
should be dibbled into sand to start them and may be planted 
out in fall or wintered over in a cold frame, and they should 
flower the next season. A variety obtained in seed as P. 
bracteatum przcox is no earlier and differs in no way from 
the common P. orientale, though we had hoped better of it. 
The variety sent out some time ago as P. Parkmanni does not 
seem to be any different from an ordinary Oriental Poppy, 
a distributed at a high price and with a great flourish. It 
is well to remark that Oriental Poppies vary more than is sup- 
posed from seed, and it is difficult to find any two that are ex- 
a alike, both in color and in the markings at the base of the 
petals. 

Lindelofia spectabilis przecox, we are told, is often sold in 
Europe for Mertensia Virginica, our beautiful native Lung- 
wort, though it is difficult to understand why, as the plant has 
nothing in common with Mertensia except that it belongs to 
thesame order, Boraginacee. The Lindelofiais perfectly hardy, 
though a native of Kashmir, and bears a quantity of bright 
blue flowers for several weeks at this season. Seeds are ve 
slow to germinate, often taking several months, and they al- 
ways come unevenly. This is a monotypic genus, and the 
flowers of L. spectabilis are said to be purple-red, a very dif- 
ferent combination from that of our plants, which are of a real 
Gentian blue. Flowers of a different color, even on the same 
stem, are common in this family, as in the Borage, Mertensia, 
and in a plant now in bloom called Caccinia strigosa. This 

lant is a native of Afghanistan, and has wintered out safely ; 
its chief beauty, however, lies in its foliage, which is of a de- 
cided glaucous or grayish color, and at once arrests attention 
in a border of mixed plants. In this plant different flowers 
are both pink and blue at the same time. Our plant is 
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not pasion 7 but in time may improve and gain vigor, since 
it is now flowering for the first time from seed. 

Iris Troyana belongs to the rhizomatous section of Iris, with 
such varieties as the German Iris, and is quite distinct in color 
from most of these, though of the same habit and time of 
flowering. I cannot find any account of the species published, 
and am ata loss to know more of the plant, as it is hardy, and 
is in bloom in eighteen months from seed, quite an unusual 
occurrence for an Iris, 

I wrote of Lathyrus tuberosus last year as a very pretty hardy 
tuberous-rooted Pea, all of which is true, and it is equally true 
that this Pea, like Apios tuberosa, has the remarkable owen § 
for coming up in all places but the one in which it is planted. 
Though the plant is exceedingly pretty when in bloom, itis not 
fit for a flower-border, as it spreads too rapidly and takes hold 
of other plants and chokes out. But if planted where it could 
be left to its own way of growing, as in a wild-garden, it would 
be a thing of beauty many weeks. 

Adlumia cirrhosa, or Climbing Fumitory, is a graceful twin- 
ing plant in the second year of its growing, with small incon- 
spicuous flowers of very little. value, but we find the plant of 
much use when raised in spring and planted out where it will 
quickly form a dense mass of most elegantly cut leaves, which 
makes a good substitute for Maiden Hair Fern with cut flowers, 
and lasts much longer. We used these leaves all last summer, 
and saved the Fern for winter use. The second year the Ad- 
lumia loses all its tufted habit and throws up tall stems that 
need support, as it is a true climber. Unlike most of this 
family, the Adlumia is readily obtained from seed sown early 
in spring. Another of the Fumitory family recently noted in 
these pages is Corydalis nobilis, a truly noble border-plant when 
well grown, but very seldom seen in gardens. It needs to be 
left alone when once planted, as the roots have the appearance 
of being half-decayed. These are easily obtained in fall from 
Holland with the Dutch bulbs. C, nobilis is the finest of the genus, 
and well deserves to be much better known. 

E. O. Or pet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 

Iris cuprea.—Of the species of Iris now in flower this is one 
of the most distinct and attractive. The leaves are sword- 
shaped, slightly lax, and grow to a height of about eighteen 
inches in a dry position, The flowers are rather numerous, and 
of a peculiar dull copper-color, quite distinct from any others in 
the same family. The standards and falls are broad, and in 
some stages form a flat flower somewhat in the style of I. 
Kempferi. _A native of the southern states, this plant proba- 
bly requires a rather warm place. It proves a thrifty plant in 
such a position. 


Iris ochroleuca, or I. gigantea—This may be recommended 
where a noble tall-growing variety is desired. The leaves are 
deep green and about three feet tall, above which the long 
stems carry the clustered white, slightly mauve-tinted flowers 
with orange markings. 


Iris Anglica, in the same border, makes a perfect succession 
to the Spanish Irises, whose flowers have passed before the 
middle of the month. Both sections of these bulbous Irises 
are desirable and popular garden-plants, but require care in 
the selection of a suitable position. They evidently need a dry 
hot place, where the bulbs will roast while resting. The 
Spanish Iris throws up its leaves in early winter, and some- 
times there are complaints that these are injured in hard 
weather. Mine, planted under the lee of the house, have never 
so suffered, and prove reliable plants. Their flowers are 
quaint beauties, showing great variety, though notas largeas the 
English Irises, neither are the plants so vigorous. Of the 
English varieties the white variety, Mont Blanc, is a well- 
known kind, very beautiful and desirable for a special clump. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


The Forest. 
The Woods of Minnesota. 


N the nineteenth Annual Report of the Geological Survey 
of Minnesota, the State Geologist, Professor N. H. 
Winchell, has devoted a chapter to the forests of that state, 
and has entrusted its preparation to Mr. H. B. Ayres, then 
agent of the Forestry Division at Washington. In his gen- 
eral description of the forests of the state Mr. Ayres sepa- 
rates them into groups, the most important of which is the 
White Pine region, varied with hardwood, Norway and 
Jack Pine, Cedar and Tamarack swamps, with open or 
Spruce bogs bordering the numerous lakes or occupying 
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their old beds. This region is so well watered and has so 
little fall that very little of the White Pine is more than five 
miles from streams through which it can be driven. Nearly 
all of the streams head in the open bogs, which, where 
partly shaded by Spruce, make an enormous growth of 
sponge-like Sphagnum-moss, and this holds the ice of win- 
ter until June or Tals, and preserves a supply of water, so 
that the explorer may find it under some upturned root well 
into the droughts of August and September. The soil is 
usually loam or clay, and supports a considerable growth 
of hardwood, among which the White Pine reaches its 
most perfect development. To give some idea of the re- 
cent history and the prospects of this region we quote 
directly from Mr. Ayres’ paper : 


Much of this whole area was stripped by fire even be- 
fore the loggers increased the liability to fire by the tops they 
leave in the woods, and by the greater drying of the forest- 
floor by exposure to the sun and wind in the openings they 
have made. It has been estimated that thirty years ago over 
40,000,000,000 feet of Pine were standing on the 25,000,000 
acres of forest in the state. . Since that time busy milling-towns 
have started up here and there as if by malo, and loggers and 
choppers have swarmed into the forest until the average num- 
ber of men now employed in bg aie forest-products for 
market reaches about 17,000, and the value of the product as 
placed upon the market amounts to about $31,635,000. 

Must the industry soon decline? The answer is a prompt 
and positive No. 

If timber were a deposit like beds of iron-ore, with no power 
to reproduce itself, we could readily estimate the time of the 
end. In such a case we could see that, with the present sup- 
ply of standing timber, say 20,000,000,000 feet, seventeen years 
more would leave the state stripped. But where fire is kept 
out forests reproduce themselves, and the accretion by growth, 
while small and of comparatively little value in woods cut 
without any view to reproduction, in woods cut at such a time 
and in such a manner as wo the seedlings and sprouts the 
best chance to make a rapid “second growth,” the annual in- 
crement under the best forest-management in Europe has 
averaged about fifty-five cubic feet per acre, one-third of 
which should be estimated as log-timber. To produce an an- 
nual espe of 1,200,000,000 feet B. M. (the latest annual cut) 
would at this rate require 5,500,000 acres. 

In mournful contrast with these results obtained in Prussia, 
stands the estimate, though roughly made and presented with 
some hesitancy, yet approximating the fact, that the 24,960,000 
acres of wooded area in the state did not last year grow more 
than 200,000,000 feet B. M. of log-timber. In other words, 
50,000,000 acres of such forest as ours in its present condition 
would be required to grow the amount grown on 5,500,000 
acres of well-managed forest, and our forests are thus only 
producing less than one-ninth of what they might. We must 
not, however, forget that of the 24,960,000 acres now wooded, 
probably one-half will eventually prove more valuable as agri- 
cultural than as forest land, and should be partly cleared. 
This would leave the area thatshould always be kept in forest— 
that is, the lands unprofitable for agriculture as compared with 
forestry, about 12,500,000 acres, which should, under manage- 
ment, produce twice our — annual cut of log-timber, and 
400,000,000 cubic feet of other material for wood-working, 
fuel, etc. 

Every considerable tract of forest in the state is more or less 
depleted by fire, and can only be brought into full production 
after many years of renovation; but should any reader be 
tempted to cast these estimates aside as overdrawn, I must ask 
him not to do so without a careful study of the subject, such 
as I have given it during four years of exploring that have 
taken me all through the wooded region and formed in me a 
deep conviction that, while these estimates are necessarily 
rough, they are based on sound principles, and at least point 
toward and approximate the truth. 

Theoretically, therefore, it seems possible that the present 
yield of log-timber alone may be doubled permanently and 
that a vast increase of manufacturing industries would follow 
the assurance of a constant supply, and, locating themselves 
throughout the woods, would in every way tend toward the 
greatest development of the state. Practically, however, the 
difficulties in the way of attaining this ideal state of affairs are 
so great as to try the determination and skill of our best 
citizens. 

The difficulties attending the question of ownership before 
operations of any kind can be commenced are the greatest 
that are to be met in the whole subject. In Europe, however, 
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where claims of private owners were everywhere to be ad- 
justed before anything could be done, this great barrier has 
been overcome satisfactorily to all. In this country, where so 
much of the lower grade of agricultural land is owned by the 
government, there should be great hesitancy in making a be- 
ginning, beyond the caution necessary to make sure that the 
course be the right one. In Europe the great difficulty has 
been just as here, the prejudice against anything but the free 
use of public property and against interference of the govern- 
ment in the business of individuals. But they have, first im 
the mountains where the general welfare most plainly demand- 
ed it, by condemnatory proceedings, and later, on the poorest 
lowlands, where the direct profits of forestry are greater than 
those of agriculture, by bounties to the owners of the land, 
made such progress during the past century that the wisdom 
of the movement is plainly shown, and all men who have the 
chance to know, combined with a desire for the public good, 
write in sustaining the governmental policy of securing the 
perpetual cultivation of forests on all the poorest lands. 


Correspondence. 


Impressions of America.— I. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,— My first impressions of America were received in the 
beautiful fall of the year. I came to Boston on a Monday, 
early in October, after a morning sail up the harbor where 
the dark brown summer hotels and cottages, encircled by 
broad piazza roofs, looked to my astonished eyes like gigantic 
fungi planted in the bare grass. After a dazed and lonesome 
day in Boston and bewildering experiences with imposing 
darkies and strange things to eat ata solemn hotel, I was taken 
out to Wellesley Hills by a kind friend, and thus introduced to 
a suburban town while everything was quitenew to me. Our 
voyage had been a long and a stormy one and had left m 
mind as complete a blank as any traveler could desire. All 
was, indeed, so new to me that it made no impression at all, 
beyond a vague general one of great and wonderful strange- 
ness. Some things there were to remind me of my own 
country, Sweden, while I caught occasional glimpses that 
recalled France. From among features of house and landscape, 
something would flash across my vision that had no associ- 
ation with anything at all that I had ever seen or pictured 
in fancy. Supper brought sword-fish —an animal connected 
in my mind with museums and picture-books, not with the 
dinner-table ; a*curious vegetable, fit food for the gods in its 
rich color and aromatic, poetically suggestive flavor, which 
they called sweet-potato; an outlandish, highly spiced tea, 
which they called Oolong; a variety of light tempting breads 


and delicious stewed fruit, all served up at once in home-like. 


abundance and suggestive of a land of new products and 
boundless resources, 

Next morning I started on a walk through the village, full 
of eager curiosity, unaccompanied, as I wished to receive 
unbiased impressions. It was all very strange, utterly unlike 
everything I had seen before of any known or tried principle of 
arranging human Se On either side of a splendid ave- 
nue, too broadand lofty to be oppressive, arching more grandly 
and lightly than most avenues in Europe, ot on, deen as con- 
torted and fantastic as if they represented wants and tastes 
quite different from ours, were set in rows in the grass. Each 
house had a straight little path leading up to the front door, 
creepers trailing over the piazza, a few fruit-trees or a row of 
evergreens in the grass in front of it, but not a sign of a hedge 
or afence visible anywhere. Flowers, too, were rare, but 
vistas of sunny plain showed in the open spaces between the 
houses, and in the morning light it all looked so new to me, 
so broad and open and suffused with light, that I suddenly felt 
as if I had climbed the Bean-stalk in the night and was wan- 
dering about dazed in anew and strange world, of bright light, 

uaint customs, and unbounded friendliness and good-fellow- 
ship of intercourse. 

My walks in the woods, alone or with friends, were full of 
delightful experiences, very bewildering at first when I en- 
countered Blackberries that grew on trailing vines instead of 
on stiff tough brambles, as they do in Europe, or Maples with 
leavesso corny indented that they look like Oaks, while the most 
prevalent Oaks, with their regular build, their burnished foliage 
and the clearly cut symmetrical form of their leaves, almost 
like a conventionalized Acanthus, did not at all answer to my 
English ideas of an Oak. The Elms were graceful, spreading 
things, not the heavy clumps of massed foliage that I was ac- 
customed to in England and elsewhere. In between these 
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new forms and manifestations were well-known European 
trees or features of landscape, low picturesque stone walls, 
that I thought impossible out of stony treeless western 
Sweden, running along below huge Chestnuts, like those I 
had seen last in the mountains above the Italian lakes ; hill- 
formations and road-side ponds or bits of Oak and undergrowth 
so characteristically French that it was like seeing a succession 
of landscapes by Daubigny, Cazin and Rousseau. Add to this 
the sight of the White Pine, that pride of our evergreen shrub- 
beries, growing wild ; Sycamores and Plane-trees, with foliage 
either much more magnificently grand or much more minutely 
delicate than in average central European specimens ; sylvan 
forms on the dest scale in endless variety ; long threads 
and tangles o on Creeper thrown upamong the branches 
of the old trees like Llianas in pictures of the tropics; or 
something still more suggestive of the tropics, a beautiful 
vine, now turning deep red, which I was warned against as 
poisonous ; stray flowers of refined beauty in the ditches, and 
the clearings full of a feathery shrub; the Sumach, inter- 
spersed with a tall exquisite plant, the Milk-weed, eminently 

apanese in its pale green color and the quaint pear-shape of 
its large pods; more old friends in new places and unex- 
pected glimpses into a picture-book world, until it all seemed 
to me like the title-page of some old illustrated book of geog- 
raphy, on which plants and trees from the different countries 
are arranged in picturesque confusion. 

Besides the combination of opposites, the prevailing 
impression was one of luxuriant profusion. I remember 
passing through an orchard and being told to '_ up a 
sweet apple which fell at my feet, a thing I would not have 
dreamed of doing in an orchard belonging to strangers in 
Europe. A sweet apple in Sweden has a flat, insipid taste, but 
this had a rich lusciousness of flavor and an abundance of 
juice that seemed to me truly to symbolize America. 

Underlying all this there was something disappointing and 
inconsistent that disturbed me, though I could not explain it 
to myself. I can explain it now only too well, and as the ex- 
planation is my sole excuse for setting forth all these personal 
impressions I shall give it here. I know, now, that I was dis- 
turbed by the inconsistency between the luxuriousness of the 
woods and the barrenness of the gardens. In our daily life 
I did not notice it much. The piazza, with its translucent 
screen of vines, the still sunny air over the Apple-trees and the 
grass, were very pleasant after my voyage, and the sociability 
existing between the different houses in this Jack-o’-the-Bean- 
stalk land was very quaint and amusing. But every walk in 
the woods made the bare front yards I passed on my way 
home seem more and more astonishing and finally painful 
to me. 

Since then the well-known fascinating power of America has 
been at work, and I have learned to look upon her more as a 
country which I have a right to be interested in and to criticise 
from the standpoint of my sympathy and admiration than as a 
foreign land to be observed with cold and dispassionate cu- 
riosity. Further acquaintance with suburban districts and 
arg new has only served to deepen and give clearness to my 

rst impressions. New England seems the land of boundless 
resources, of unlimited possibilities of beauty within the fine 
art of gardening. But the fine art of gardening is as yet only 


a luxury of the wealthy. 


Milton, Mass. Cealia Waern. 


The Wellesley Gardens. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,— The gardens at the country home of Mr. H. H. Hun- 
newell, at Wellesley, Massachusetts, are certainly unique, and 
rank among the very best examples of modern horticulture in 
the United States. In extent and completeness they resemble 
the spacious old gardens of.Europe more closely than most 
others in America, and the forms of gardening carried out are 
so numerous and well maintained that the place has hardly a 
superior anywhere. The natural features of the place have 
been carefully studied, its beauties emphasized, and its less 
interesting portions relieved by plantations in which the trees 
are artistically grouped, or arranged in vistas which carry the 
eye to where distant woods and skies unite upon the horizon- 
line. The house itself is situated on something of an emi- 
nence, overlooking the picturesque Lake Waban, whose 
shores exhibit beautiful lines with jutting bluffs, and sweeping 
inlets, and they are finely wooded on all sides. The buildin: 
of Wellesley College rise grandly on the right, their classic 
designs and lively colors imparting brightness and a certain 
oriental luxury to the scene. The place, too, has taken on 
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much of the dignity which comes with age—a too rare feature 
of American gardens. 

The most experienced gardener may learn much at Welles- 
ley, and he can find many object-lessons there at any time. 
The attractions of the place are particularly numerous and 
varied at present. The “Italian Garden” (see GARDEN AND 
FOREST, vol. ii., p. 103), so-called, is worth a journey from any part 
of the United States, to those who have never seen anything 
of the kind. It occupies the sloping ground between the 
house and the lake, and consists of a series of terraces on 
which trees and hedges of various kinds, clipped to formal 
patterns, are growing. This kind of ornamental gardenin 
originated with the Dutch at an early period, and was copie 
in later times, with some modifications, 7 the horticulturists 
of several other European countries. There are only a few 
of these gardens now in existence, and that at Wellesley is 
the only one of any considerable extent in this country. 

The plants at Wellesley are in many cases not the same as 
those employed in European examples of topiary work. The 
Hemlock, Beech (both the purple and green forms), Norway 
Spruce, White Pine, Scotch Fir and Arbor Vite are the most 
plentiful. A low wall on one of the back walks is decorated 
with tall, columnar specimens of Juniper and Irish Yew, 
arranged on the flat top in the form of a colonnade. These 
two latter plants are grown in tubs for greater convenience in 
storing, since they are not hardy here. 

Glimpses of a large white tent in another part of the grounds 
now strike the eye through the shrubbery, and on investiga- 
tion it is found filled with handsome specimens of greenhouse 
Azaleas. The pots are plunged to the rim in the sod, and the 


plants are so well arranged that they seem to be in permanent 


position. There is no sheeting to the sides of the tent, but 
there is a large plantation of hardy Azaleas on the outside, 
and the soft colors of their flowers form a charming back- 
ground to the brighter blooms within. Several large trees, 
beautifully draped with white and purple Wistarias, are also 
noticeable in close proximity, and Mr. Harris, the gardener, 
called attention to some specimens of a very good new Japa- 
nese Azalea, which had proved perfectly hardy at Wellesley 
last winter. This is certainly an acquisition as a hardy plant, 
the flowers being large, handsome, and of a rich purple shade. 

The simple, daisy-like flowers of the Marguerite (Chrysan- 
themum frutescens) were very attractive on large specimens 
around the base of the central tent-pole. This is an admirable 
decorative plant, as easy to grow as a weed, though it will not 
stand frosts, dnd it may be made useful in a thousand ways. 

The Rhododendrons are a striking feature of the place, and 
they are to be found in large groups on every side. They 
bloom during the early weeks of June, and their magnificent 
trysses of flowers are then distinguishable miles away. The 
plants like a peaty soil that is moist and cool, and a thorough 
mulching of litter tends to preserve these conditions in very 
hot weather. Mr. Harris assured me that it has been amply 
demonstrated by experiment that the most important varieties 
of Rhododendrons require no protection in winter at Welles- 
ley. This is encouraging for those who wish to grow these 
most desirable shrubs, for the climate of Wellesley is by no 
means mild. The statement of Mr. Harris is doubtless true 
as regards immediate protection, but in no case, as far as I 
could see, are the plants wholly unsheltered on dangerous 
sides. The position of the plant is often its protection, and 
the trees woe hedges adjacent to the Wellesley plantations of 
Rhododendrons go far to preserve them from destructive 
winds and sunshine. 

The Rhododendron beds are edged with variegated Funkias, 
and there are many splendid specimens of rare conifers about 
the grounds. Limited time allowed me only a glance at the 
interesting rockery convenient’ to the Italian Garden, but 
I noted the variegated form of Evonymus radicans, almost 
rivaling E. latifolius variegatus in the proportions and excel- 
lent color of its leaves, and the large bushes of Kalmia latifolia 
in bud, promising a rich display of bloom a few days later. 

Some Peach-trees and Grape-vines in the fruit-houses gave 
every indication of heavy crops, and the numerous structures 
devoted to stove and greenhouse plants were amply stocked 
with general material, and gave evidence of high cultivation. 
A large area of glass is taken up with choice Orchids. These 
plants especially are all in the most vigorous health, and many 
of them are flowering profusely. Their excellent condition is 
largely due, without a doubt, to the rich liquid manure which 
is freely applied to their roots. The conservatory adjoining 
the dwelling-house contains a fine collection of Orchids in 
bloom. The plants, even the best of them, are far too 
numerous to specify, and they produce an effect which in 
itself is worth a journey of many miles. I cannot refrain, 
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however, from mentioning Dendrobium Wardianum, 
which was represented by a large number of specimens, con- 
spicuous for their superb condition at a period of the year 
so far advanced. A grand plant of Medinilla magnifica occu- 
pied a prominent position in the same house. The temporary 
awning directly outside covered well-grown Achimenes, 
Gloxinias, Imantophyllums, Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, Fox- 
gloves (first-class in pots), Spirea Japonica grandiflora, Wis- 
tarias, Eurya latifolia and Rhynchospermum jasminoides. 

It has taken over forty years of persistent and intelligent 
care, with a great outlay of money, to make the gardens of 
Wellesley what they are to-day, and in view of this it would 
appear ungracious to close this notice without an allusion to 
the public spirit and generosity of Mr. Hunnewell in throwing 
all these horticultural treasures so freely open to the public, 


Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


Albinos among Orchids. * 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In your issue of March 23d J. T. describes the finding 
of a white-flowered plant of Habenaria psycodes, and asks if 
any one else has ever found one. 

On the 3oth of last July I collected what I judge to be the 
same variety, along a damp road-side a few miles from 
North Anson Village, Maine. The white variety was almost 
as abundant as the type, with which it grew. The specimens 
were new to me, but on account of their number were sup- 
posed, at the time, to be some ordinary white-flowered Habe- 
naria common to the region. They were placed in the 
vasculum without even a thought as to what species they 
might be. On account of their beauty a handful of the spikes, 
both white and purple, was collected as a bouquet, and a very 
pretty one they made. 

Upon returning to the village it required but a moment's 
examination to identify the flowers, the variation from the type 
being very slight, except in the pure white of the flowers and 
the less deeply fringed lips. Although the white-flowered 
plants were not examined critically or compared with the 
common sarge | at the time of collecting, the impression re- 
ceived from subsequent observation is that the white form is 
an albino, and not a hybrid, as was suggested to your Norwich 
correspondent. The flowers discolor in drying as quickly as 


do those of some other allied species. 
Providence, R. I. F. F. Collins. 


Preference of Birds for Certain Trees. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I quote the following passage from a recent number 
of the Mediterranean Naturalist: 

“It is remarkable that no writer has noticed the preference 
that certain species of birds give to certain trees. Jays and 
rooks are found in the greatest numbers in Oak-trees, finches 
in Lime-trees, and black-caps among the Laurels. The night- 
ingale is always found in the greatest numbers in nut-groves, 
while the thrush evinces a decided preference for the Birch 
and Ash. The Beech is the favorite tree of the woodpecker, 
and the numerous families of tits are generally found in the 
greatest abundance among the Black Thorns.” 

I am not familiar enough with birds, or with books about 
birds, to know whether this writer is, indeed, the first to call 
attention to such preferences. Perhaps some of your readers 
can say whether they have been observed by American natu- 
ralists, and, if so, whether the American relatives of the birds 


here mentioned are akin to them in their tastes. 
Trenton, N. J. H. F. K. 


The Effects of the Winter. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—Judging from recent correspondence in yourjournal, the 
past winter has had unusual effects upon trees and shrubs in 
New England. It is certainly so with us. Here, in the Atlantic 
provinces of Canada, we had very little snow in early winter, 
and a late and dry spring. I expected to find grass-fields suffer- 
ing from the exposure, but cannot see now that such is the 
case to any unusual extent. In this town, however, and in 
the immediate neighborhood, Raspberries of the hardiest va- 
rieties have been winter-killed so badly that not one cane ina 
hundred will show a blossom; while hardy Roses, usually 
killed back for one-third or one-half their length, are com- 
ing out better than I have ever seen thenr in some twenty 
years of observation. The only other remarkable thing noticed 
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is that we have lost all the Trumpet Narcissus, usually very 
hardy here, while the double form of N. poeticus is better 


than usual. 
Se Stephen, N. B. F. Vroom. 





Notes. 


We have received a few flowers from Rea Brothers which 
are labeled Achillea Mongolica. They are long-stemmed, 
white semi-double flowers which are said to bloom earlier than 
either A. ptarmica or A. serrata. ; 


The delicate and fragrant flowers of Clematis crispa have 
been opening for a week, and they will continue to appear 
every day until the time of heavy frosts. This is one of the 
climbers which can be recommended for every garden. 


Robinia Neo-Mexicana is flowering this year in the Arnold 
Arboretum, probably for the first time in cultivation in Amer- 
ica. It is a small tree, a native of the southern Rocky Moun- 
tain region, and the only representative of the genus in western 
America. 


Mr. James MacPherson writes from Trenton, New Jersey, 
to the American Florist, that a bulb of the variety Superbum 
of Lilium Wallichianum, planted out last year on a steep bank 
and covered with a little litter, has survived the winter and is 
now growing strongly. 


In speaking of the readiness of the various Columbines to 
vary and hybridize, Mr. T. D. Hatfield writes of a giant form of 
Aquilegia Canadensis which has the perfect flower of the type 
but shows in a striking way the habit of A. vulgaris. This 
plant is usually three feet in height. 


The second instalment of Professor Coulter's Manual of the 
Plants of Western Texas, embracing the Gamopetale, has ap- 
peared, forming Number 2 of the second volume of the Con- 
tributions from the United States National Herbarium, published 
by the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Dr. H. T. Bahnson, of Salem, North Carolina, sends us 
flowers of a new seedling Nymphza. They belong to the 
same type as those of N. alba, a light shade of pure pink in 
color, with petals numerous and very broad. The flowers are 
bold, as large as those of N. alba candidissima, and quite 
distinct. The new variety is evidently a desirable one. 


By ministerial decree a committee, consisting of Comte de 
Choiseul, President; Edward André, Vice-President, and Henri 
L. de Vilmorin, Secretary, has been appointed by the French 
Government to represent French horticulture at the Chicago 
Columbian Exposition, and Monsieur André has been en- 
trusted with the duty of preparing the plans for the garden of 
the French section of the exhibition. 


Professor Penhallow writes to the American Geologist of two 
specimens of fossil wood which were recently exhumed from 
different places in Manitoba. Microscopical . examination 
shows that they are identical and that they possess characters 
approaching both Larix occidentalis and L. Americana, but are, 
in other respects, quite distinct from both. The specific name, 
L. Churchbridgensis, has been given to this fossil tree which 
seems midway between the Larches named above in the 
qualities of its wood. 


The white form of Wistaria multijuga has been flowering 

rofusely this year in Mr. Hunnewell’s garden at Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, as well as in the Arnold Arboretum. It is a 
beautiful plant, perfectly hardy, and produces racemes of 
flowers varying from two feet to thirty inches in length. 
These appear after the flowers‘of the Chinese Wistaria have 
fallen and when the leaves are fully grown; they possess, 
moreover, a delicate fragrance hardly distinguishable from 
that of the flowers of the common Locust (Robinia Pseuda- 
cacia). 


At the tenth annual convention of the American Seed Trade 
Association, held in Hartford last week, a communication was 
received from Mr. F. H. Mason, American Consul at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, in which he stated that threatening letters from 
this country have been received by German seedsmen in- 
tended to prevent.them from making an exhibit of their 
products at the World’s Fair in Chicago. The association at 
once passed a resolution condemning all efforts of this sort 
and declaring that none of its members have ever participated 
in any such a movement. They expressed a hearty desire to 
have at Chicago fhe fullest representation of all the products 
in the world connected with their business, 
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The death is announced of Jacques Julien Margottin, a man 
known by name wherever Roses are cultivated, as his reputa- 
tion as a rosarian, especially as a producer of new varieties, 
has extended throughout the world, and his nurseries at Bourg- 
la-Reine have long been famous for the collections of his 
favorite flower. In the long list of Roses which originated in 
his establishment the best known at the present time are Jules 
Margottin, Gloire de France, Triomphe de !’Exposition, Duke 
of Cambridge, Lord Palmerston, Madame Van Houtte, Belle 
de Bourg-la-Reine, Jean Goujon, Louis Margottin, Souvenir 
de Poiteau, Charles Turner, Triomphe de France, Gloire de 
Bourg-la-Reine and Henriette Pettit. 


A bill authorizing the Governor of Massachusetts to appoint 
three persons to be known as the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sioners has recently been enacted. It provides that these com- 
missioners, who are to serve without compensation, shall 
consider the advisability of laying out ample open spaces for 
the use of the public in towns and cities in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, with authority to make maps and plans of such places, 
and collect all information necessary for acquiring, laying out 
and ne them. This is the bill which originated with 
the Trustees of Public Reservations, and its object is to pro- 
vide some means by which the Middlesex Fells, the Blue Hills, 
and other tracts of wild unimproved land in eastern Massa- 
chusetts may be acquired for the benefit of the public. 


The splendid Gladioli which now ornament all American 

ardens, from the finest to the humblest, when summer is at 
its —— are, as every one knows, natives of the Cape of 
Good ope, greatly improved and infinitely diversified by cul- 
tivation. But perhaps it is not as generally known that the old- 
fashioned hardy species, bearing a few small rose-red or rarely 
white blossoms, which our grandmothers loved long before its 
showier cousins became the fashion, is of European origin, 
and is, indeed, a familiar field-flower throughout central and 
southern Europe. In those parts of southern France where 
the festival called the Féte Dieu is still publicly observed, its 
varieties are more generally employed than any other flowers 
to decorate the canopies borne in the processions and the little 
shelters where they halt. 


‘‘ Nothing is more common,” recently wrote Mr. Grant Allen, 
“than to see classical pictures of the Alma-Tadema school— 
not, of course, from the brush of the master himself, who is 
impeccable in such details, but fair works of decent imitators 
—in which Caia or Marcia leans gracefully in her white stole 
on one pensive elbow against a marble lintel, beside a court- 
yard decorated with a Pompeiian basin, and overgrown with 
Prickly Pear or ‘American Aloes.’ I need hardly say that, as 
a matter of plain historical fact, neither Cactuses nor Agaves 
were known in Europe until long after Christopher Columbus 
had steered his wandering bark to the sandy shores of Cat's 
Island, in the Bahamas. But this is only one among the many 
pardonable little inaccuracies of painters, who thrust scarlet 
Geraniums from the Cape of Good Hope into the fingers of 
Aspasia, or supply King Solomon in all his glory with Japanese 
Lilies of the most recent introduction.” It is well, of course, 
to have attention called to such anachronisms in art. But per- 
haps Mr. Allen will realize how difficult it is to be accurate in 
matters outside one’s own special province when his notice is 
called to the amusing little architectural blunder he perpetrates 
in the paragraph we have quoted. It would be hard for either 
Caia or Marcia to lean, gracefully or ungracefully, against a 
marble lintel, since the dictionary defines lintel to mean “a 
horizontal piece of timber or stone over a door, window or 
other opening.” What Mr. Allen meant to say was probably 
sill or jamb; and, doubtless, what the painter of King Solomon 
meant to paint was a Lily, not of Japan but of Palestine. 


Catalogues Received. 


WILLIAM BULL, 536 King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S. W., England ; 
New, Rare and Beautiful Plants and Orchids.—THE CossipoRE PRAC- 
TICAL INSTITUTION OF HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE AND AGRICUL- 
TURE, Raja’s Park, No. 69 Gun-foundry Road, Cossipore, near Cal- 
cutta ; Ornamental and Rare Plants. —H. Gusmus, Klagenfurt, Austria ; 
Flower Bulbs and Roots.—JouHn Lainc & Sons, Forest Hill, London, 
S. E., England; Plant Catalogue of Hardy Perennials, Alpine and 
Border Plants, Florists’ Flowers, etc.; Catalogue of Tuberous Bego- 
nias.—-PILKINGTON & Co., Pearmount Nursery, Portland, Ore.; Orna- 
mental Trees and Plants.—SHERWoop HALL Nursrry Co., Menlo 
Park, Cal.; Trees, Plants, Seeds and Bulbs.—JAmeEs VEITCH & Sons, 
544 King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S. W.,England ; General Catalogue 
of Plants and Novelties for 1892. ; 





